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prevalent in every age, the earliest and the latest. And such
was, it is highly probable, the purport of the word u Nabathsean,"
a proper name, we may suppose, in its origin, a generic name
in its application. Very similar to this is the classification
adopted by the historian Shems-ed-Deen-el-Dimishkee, when
he assures us that Chaldseans, Casdees, Djeramihah, Ganban,
and Kenana'oon were all Sabseans, that is, adds he, were all
worshippers of the stars. Now the term " Saba'i" or "Sabsean"
had in its origin a much more local and restricted bearing, and
was far from including the Chaldeans or the Chananeans, thus
brought under it by popular usage at a later period.

More might be added on a topic which has deservedly occupied
the attention of several distinguished Orientalists, and cost no
little time and labour; but the page would grow into a chapter,
and the chapter into a volume. Perhaps what has here been
Raid, imperfect as it is, may suggest a clue to the solution of
difficulties inseparable from an enquiry knotty in itself, and
rendered yet knottier by the curiously uncritical character of
Eastern memorials ; nor should I wonder were it*to prove
ultimately a tolerable approximation to the truth.

A word or two may be subjoined upon a correlative instance
of those technical confusions which are so often made, and
give rise to strange inaccuracies and injurious misapplications.
The European public is deluged with accounts of Arab cus-
toms, Arab ways, Arab qualities, houses, dresses, women,
warriors, and what not; the most part from materials collected
in Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, 'Irak, perhaps Tunis, Algiers,
and Morocco; or at the best in Djiddah and on the Eed Sea
coast. Sometimes a romantic spirit will furnish scenes among
the hybrid Bedouins of Palmyra as portraits of Arab life ;
sometimes we are invited to study Arab society in a divan at
Cairo or Aleppo. Such narratives, however accurate they may
be for the localities and races they describe, have not an
equal claim to the title of correct delineations of Arabs and of
Arab customs. The case appears to me much as if the descrip-
tion of a backwoodsman of Ohio should be given for a faithful
portrait of a Yorkshire farmer, or the ways and doings of
Connaught for a sketch of Norfolk life and manners. Syria
and Egypt, Palmyra and Bagdad, even less Mosoul and Algiers,